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jhttal  liliiiott  geabiiuj  llffmit  QzMwfim, 

Baltimore,  March  16,  1803. 
Hon.  THOS.  SWANN. 

Z)eor  $&r: — 

Duly  appreciating  the  thoroughly  national  and  statesman- 
like  views  upon  the  momentous  issues  of  the  times,  as  expressed 
in  your  recent  address  before  the  Union  League  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  considering  that  the  cause  of  our  country — the  great 
Union  cause — would  be  greatly  subserved  by  its  publication  in 
pamphlet  form,  for  wide-spread  circulation,  preservation,  and 
reference,  beyond  that  afforded  by  the  newspaper  press,  the 
undersigned,  on  behalf  of  the  National  Union  Reading  Room 
Association  of  this  city,  would  most  respectfully  suggest  for 
your  consideration  that  you  have  the  same  published  accord- 
ingly* 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obed't  servants, 

Geo.  Gildersleeve,  B.  Deford,  Haslett  McKim, 

Job  Smith,  John  M.  Orem,  Evans  Rogers, 

Henry  D.  Harvey,  Geo.  N.  Eaton,  Gerard  T.  Hopkins, 

Wm.  0.  Robinson,  G.  A.  Ward,  Enoch  Pratt, 

Rich'd  B.  Fitzgerald,  A.  Schumacher,  W.  W.  Carter. 


BALTIMORE,  March  20,  1863. 

To  Messrs.  B.  Deford,  Haslett  McKira,  John  M.  Orem,  Henry 
I).  Harvey,  and  other  members  of  the  National  Reading 
Room-  Committee. 

Gentlemen: 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  16th,  and  have  the 
pleasure  to  inform  you,  that  in  accordance  with  your  request, 
the  speech  to  which  you  refer,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer,  and  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  National 
Union  Reading  Room  Association  so  soon  as  the  same  can  be 
supplied. 

Thanking  you  for  the  high  compliment  you  have  paid  me, 
I  am,  gentlemen, 

With  great  respect, 

Your  obed't  serv't, 

THO:  SWANN. 


MR.  SWANN'S  ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia : 

I  owe  my  thanks  to  your  association  for  the  honor  of  the  in- 
vitation to  address  you  here  to-night.  I  come,  as  you  all  know, 
from  the  little  State  of  Maryland;  and  I  should  perhaps  appro- 
priate to  myself  more  than  my  share  of  this  undeserved  com- 
pliment if  I  did  not  know  how  sincerely  the  Union  men  of 
Philadelphia  have  sympathized  with  the  past  and  present  posi- 
tion of  that  brave  and  gallant  State,  and  how  eagerly  they  have 
sought  to  do  her  honor  in  the  persons  of  her  humblest  citizens. 
Maryland  has  always  assumed  proportions  beyond  her  geo- 
graphical limits.  Uncompromising  in  the  duties  of  patriotism 
and  loyalty,  encouraged  by  the  proud  reminiscences  of  her  past 
history,  she  has  kept  measured  pace  with  the  music  of  the 
Union,  and  claims,  as  she  may  justly  claim,  the  post  of  honor 
in  whatever  of  sacrifice  and  danger  may  attend  the  progress  of 
the  stupendous  rebellion  in  which  we  are  involved.  I  accept, 
tiierefbre,  in  behalf  of  the  Union  men  of  Maryland,  this  dis- 
nnguishcd  compliment  from  their  brothers  of  the  Keystone 
State.     [Cheers.] 

I  am  here  as  an  humble  member  of  a  party  which  claims  the 
Union  as  the  leading  and  paramount  object  of  its  organization. 
I  can  attach  myself  to  none  other  while  this  war  continues;  and 
wherever  I  find  men  holding  council  together  under  that  blessed 
old  flag  which  has  so  long  and  triumphantly  floated  over  us, 
whether  they  be  Whigs,  or  Union  Democrats,  or  conservative 
Republicans,  I  greet  them  as  brothers.  It  would,  indeed,  fill 
to  the  brim  the  cup  of  our  national  humiliation  if  in  the  midst 
of  the  daugers  that  everywhere  threaten  us  we  should  exhaust 
our  strength  in  petty  sectional  differences,  with  a  powerful  ene- 
my almost  at  our  very  gates.  When  the  national  life  is  in 
peril,  it  is  no  time  for  party  warfare.  We  must  look  with  a 
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and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  single  State  of  Louisiana.  Into 
this  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  rivers,  taking  their  rise  al- 
most at  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  gigantic  in  their  pro- 
portions, and  flowing  over  a  territory  boundless  in  extent,  and 
inexhaustible  in  mineral  and  vegetable  resources,  pour  their 
accumulated  treasures.  From  east  to  west,  piercing  the  tower- 
ing and  rock-clad  chain  of  the  Appalachian  mountains,  stupen- 
dous lines  of  railway,  destined  at  no  distant  day  to  penetrate 
even  beyond  the  Sierra  Nevada,  link  together  in  one  common 
destiny  the  east  and  the  west.  How,  then,  can  we  disturb 
these  great  arteries  of  intercommunication — the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  a  separation  of  this  Union — without  involving  this  whole 
country  in  perpetual  conflict  and  anarchy.  This  Union  is  made 
up  of  States  leaning  one  upon  another.  Its  mechanism  is  self- 
sustaining,  because  of  the  adaptation  and  harmony  of  its  parts. 
No  man  can  study  its  boundaries  without  being  satisfied  of  this 
fact.  Political  revolutions,  however  they  originate,  must  event- 
ually terminate  in  reason  and  common  sense,  and  no  fact  can 
be  made  more  practically  self-evident  than  the  impossibility  of 
dividing  this  Union.     [Loud  cheers.] 

When  this  war  broke  out,  there  were  few  anywhere  to  be 
met  with  who  believed  that  it  could  assume  the  proportions 
which  has  since  marked  its  progress.  Had  such  an  idea  pre- 
vailed, we  should  not  now  be  called  upon  to  witness  the  deso- 
lation which  it  has  brought  upon  the  land.  If  men  on  both 
sides  had  been  reasonable,  the  causes  of  irritation  might  have 
been  removed.  There  was  no  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  compromise  and  adjustment  that  could  not  have  been  turned 
aside.  In  fact  the  relations  between  north  and  south  were  less 
complicated  than  in  1850,  when  Mr.  Clay  took  upon  himself 
the  great  work  of  pacification.  The  only  point  of  threatening 
portent  then  at  issue  was,  what  was  understood  as  the  Wilmot 
proviso.  The  right  of  the  slave  States  to  regulate  and  control 
their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  and  according  to 
their  own  laws,  could  not  be  questioned  even  by  the  extremists 
themselves.  In  his  memorable  speech  in  reply  to  Mr.  Davis,  of 
Mississippi,  Mr.  Clay  said:  "I  am  extremely  sorry  to  hear  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  say  that  he  requires  first  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Missouri  Compromise  line  to  the  Pacific,  and  also 
that  he  is  not  satisfied  with  that,  but  requires,  if  I  understand 
him  correctly,  a  positive  provision  for  the  admission  of  slavery 
south  of  that  line.  And  now,  sir,  coming  as  I  do  from  a  slave 
State,  I  owe  it  to  truth — I  owe  it  to  the  subject  to  say  that  no 
earthly  power  could  induce  me  to  vote  for  a  specific  measure  for 
the  introduction  of  slavery  where  it  had  not  before  existed, 
either  south  or  north  of  that  line.  Coming  as  I  do  from  a 
slave  State,  it  is  my  solemn,  deliberate  and  well  matured  deter- 


initiation  that  no  pownr — no  earthly  power — shall  compel  me 
to  vote  for  the  positive  introduction  of  slavery  either  south  or 
north  of  that  line.  Sir,  while  you  reproach,  and  justly,  too, 
our  British  ancestors  for  the  introduction  of  this  institution 
upon  the  continent  of  America,  1  am  for  one  unwilling  that  the 
posterity  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  California  and  New 
Mexico  shall  reproach  us  for  doing  just  what  we  reproach  Great 
Britain  for  doing-  to  us.  If  the  citizens  of  the  territories  choose 
to  establish  slavery,  and  they  come  here  with  constitutions 
establishing  slavery,  I  am  for  admitting  them  with  such  provi- 
sion in  their  constitutions;  but  then  it  will  be  their  own  work 
and  not  ours,  and  their  posterity  will  have  to  reproach  them, 
and  not  us,  for  forming  constitutions  allowing  the  institution  of 
slavery  to  exist  among  them.  These  are  my  views,  sir,  and  I 
choose  to  express  them,  and  I  care  not  how  extensively  or  uni- 
versally they  are  known."     [Loud  cheers."] 

This  doctrine,  announced  in  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
comprised  the  whole  issue  in  controversy  at  that  time.  But 
there  was  a  feeling,  both  north  and  south,  which  was  not 
to  be  appeased  by  compromise.  The  party  of  the  north 
looked  to  the  unconditional  abolition  of  slavery  wherever 
it  existed,  in  utter  contempt  of  all  constitutional  guarantees; 
while  that  of  the  south  clamored  for  independence — the  break- 
ing up  of  the  Union — and  the  establishment  of  a  government 
of  their  own.  Upon  these  two  extreme  parties  rests  the  re- 
sponsibility of  this  rebellion.  I  will  not  stop  now  to  inquire 
how  much  of  censure  attaches  to  one  or  the  other.  It  will  be 
time  enough  to  pursue  such  an  inquiry  when  the  war  is  ended: 
but  I  charge  upon  ultra  and  radical  men  the  involvement  of 
this  country  in  the  calamities  which  have  resulted  from  the  in- 
temperance and  persistent  obstinacy  with  which  they  have  kept 
alive  a  spirit  of  hate  between  the  sections,  and  scattered  broad- 
east  over  the  land  the  seeds  of  discord  and  disunion. 

There  was  no  period,  before  this  war  broke  out,  when  the 
conservative  masses  of  the  country,  had  they  spoken,  could  not 
have  settled  all  points  of  difference  between  the  sections.  Now 
we  are  referred,  as  the  only  recourse  left  us,  to  the  arbitrament 
of  the  sword.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  facts  of  this  disunion: 
record.  In  the  session  of  Congress  of  1829-30,  the  great  de- 
bate occurred  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  which  it  was 
niv  good  fortune  to  witness,  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  the 
right  of  a  State  to  nullify  an  act  of  Congress  was  boldly  pro- 
claimed by  Mr.  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina,  one  of  the  Senators 
from  that  State.  This  was  the  first  alarming  indication  of  a 
spirit  of  disaffection,  which  was  asserted  to  be  gaining  ground 
among  prominent  and  influential  politicians  at  the  south.  On 
the   13th  of  April,  1830 — the    anniversary  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
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birthday — an  attempt  having  been  made  to  fix  upon  that  dis- 
tinguished man  the  authorship  of  the  nullification  heresy,  Gen. 
Jackson,  who  had  been  carefully  watching  the  alarming  devel- 
opments then  going  forward,  uttered  that  patriotic  sentiment, 
which  has  become  so  familiar  to  every  one  in  the  country:  — 
"Our  Federal  Union,  it  must  be  preserved."     [Cheers.] 

The  views  of  Mr.  Calhoun  on  the  same  occasion  were  by  no 
means  calculated  to  allay  suspicion.  They  foreshadowed  a 
restlessness,  and  a  desire  to  limit  and  qualify  the  Union  senti- 
ment which  had  been  so  boldly  proclaimed.  On  the  4th  of  No- 
vember, 1832,  the  celebrated  "Ordinance  of  Nullification"  was 
passed  by  a  convention  assembled  at  Columbia,  in  South  Caro- 
lina— another  important  link  in  the  chain  of  disunion,  which 
was  fast  assuming  proportions  of  danger  to  our  national  har- 
mony. A  great  party  was  now  fully  organized;  and  that  a 
separation  at  that  time  was  not  the  result  of  the  threatening 
attitude  of  South  Carolina,  we  are  indebted  alone  to  the  firm- 
ness and  courage  of  the  patriotic  Jackson.  In  1836,  Mr.  Madi- 
son, writing  upon  this  subject,  said:  "But  a  susceptibility  of 
the  contagion  in  the  southern  States  is  visible,  and  the  danger 
not  to  be  concealed,  that  the  sympathy  arising  from  known 
causes,  and  the  inculcated  impression  of  a  permanent  incom- 
patibility of  interests  between  the  north  and  the  south,  may  put 
it  in  the  power  of  popular  leaders,  aspiring  to  the  highest 
stations,  to  unite  the  south  on  some  critical  occasion,  in  a  course 
that  will  end  in  creating  a  theatre  of  great,  though  inferior  ex- 
tent. In  pursuing  this  course,  the  first  and  most  obvious  step 
is  nullification,  the  next  secession,  and  the  last  a  farewell 
separation." 

The  issue  growing  out  of  the  tariff  having  been  put  at  rest 
by  the  firmness  of  Jackson,  in  1833,  it  was  found  necessary, 
without  delay,  to  substitute  another  which  would  be  more  likely 
to  unite  the  strength  of  the  southern  States.  The  tariff  was 
abandoned  because  it  failed,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  States, 
to  furnish  sufficient  cause  for  a  separation.  Hence  in  the  call 
of  a  southern  convention  in  1835,  to  inaugurate  the  slavery  agi- 
tation, the  existence  of  abolition  societies  in  some  of  the  free 
States  was  referred  to  as  the  immediate  cause  of  this  new  move- 
ment. The  truth  is,  there  seemed  to  exist  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion on  the  part  of  certain  leading  men  in  the  south  that  the 
Union  must  be  dissolved.  "Carthago  delenda  est."  The  crisis 
of  the  protective  tariff  had  passed  without  result,  and  the  same 
feeling  which  had  led  to  the  ordinance  of  nullification  was  only 
awaiting  an  opportunity  to  burst  forth  with  redoubled  vigor 
upon  some  more  practical  issue.  The  two  great  parties — the 
nullifiers  and  secessionists  of  the  south  and  the  ultra  radical 
men  of  the  north — having  now  become  fairly  arrayed  against 
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each  other,  we  are  introduced  to  the  events  which  subsequently 
transpired.  Inflammatory  appeals  intended  to  madden  and  ir- 
ritate the  slaveholder,  and  to  excite  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  .slave,  found  their  channels  of  communication  through  the 
post  office  into  the  very  heart  of  the  south.  Congress  was 
flooded  with  incendiary  petitions.  The  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  was  demanded;  the  bitterest  taunts 
were  indulged  in  by  both  parties  in  Congress  and  elsewhere. — 
Then  came  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  Oregon;  then  the 
Wilmot  Proviso;  then  the  admission  of  California  with  the 
slavery  prohibition.  All  these  in  their  turn  were  fresh  causes  of 
irritation,  and  a  justification  for  increased  efforts  to  break  up 
the  Union.  "After  twenty  years  of  agitation  upon  these 
points,"  remarks  a  distinguished  statesmen  "they  are  all  given 
up.  The  Constitution  and  Union  were  found  to  be  a  'mistake' 
from  the  beginning — an  error  in  their  origin,  and  an  impossi- 
bility in  their  future  existence,  and  to  be  amended  into  another 
impossibility  or  broken  up  at  once." 

The  strength  of  the  radical  party  at  the  north  in  1832,  after 
the  failure  of  the  south  to  precipitate  disunion  upon  the  tariff 
issue,  was  at  best  limited.  That  party  could  not  have  been 
sustained  but  for  the  bitter  and  uncompromising  spirit  of  lead- 
ing politicians  at  the  south,  after  the  inauguration  of  the 
slavery  agitation.  It  was  indebted  for  whatever  of  power  it 
exercised  to  the  feeling  of  hatred  which  had  been  studiously 
fanned  and  kept  alive  between  the  sections,  by  fictitious  wrongs, 
and  insidious  appeals  to  the  passions  and  jealousies  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  issue  of  slavery,  practically  considered,  was,  in  my 
opinion,  as  far  from  furnishing  the  true  cause  for  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Union  as  the  issue  of  a  protective  tariff,  which  had 
stimulated  the  first  movement  toward  this  object.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate  upon  the  Crittenden  Compromise  will 
throw  some  light  upon  this  subject.  That  measure  was  admit- 
ted to  be  satisfactory  to  the  south,  conceding  substantially  all 
that  was  ever  claimed,  and  giving  the  amplest  protection  to  the 
slave  States.  In  January,  1861,  Mr.  Clark,  of  New  Hampshire, 
offered  a  substitute  for  Mr.  Crittenden's  resolutions,  to  this 
effect: 

liResolred.  That  tho  provisions  of  the  Constitution  are  ample  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Union  and  the  protection  of  all  the  material  interests  of  the  country;  that  it 
needs  to  be  obeyed  rather  than  amended,  and  that  an  extrication  from  our  present 
dangers  is  to  be  looked  for  in  strenuous  efforts  to  preserve  the  peace,  protect  the 
public  property,  and  enforce  the  laws,  rather  than  new  guarantees  for  peculiar 
interests,  compromises  for  particular  difficulties,  or  concessions  to  unreasonable  de- 
mand?. 

"Resolved,  That  all  attempts  to  dissolve  the  present  Union,  or  overthrow  and 
al>andon  the  present  Constitution  with  the  hope  or  expectation  of  constructing  a 
new  one,  are  dangerous,  illusory  and  destructive;  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate 
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of  the  United  States  no  such  reconstruction  is  practicable;  and  therefore,  to  the 
maintainance  of  the  existing  Union  and  Constitution  should  be  directed  all  the  ener- 
gies of  all  the  departments  of  the  Government,  and  the  efforts  of  all  good  citizens." 

This  substitute  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  25  to  23,  tlius  de- 
feating the  Crittenden  Compromise,  Messrs.  Benjamin,  Hemp- 
hill, Iverson,  Johnson,  of  Arkansas,  Slidell  and  Wigfall,  ne- 
glecting to  vote.  Their  votes  would  have  defeated  the  substi- 
tute by  a  majority  of  four.  Two  days  later,  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider this  vote  was  made  in  the  hope  of  reviving  the  Compro- 
mise, when  Mr.  Wigfall  voted  against  the  motion  to  reconsider, 
and  neither  Mr.  Benjamin  nor  Mr.  Iverson  voted  for  it.  (Sec 
Congressional  Globe,  pages  409  and  443.) 

Here  we  have  the  olive  branch  virtually  rejected  by  leading 
and  prominent  men  of  the  South,  showing  that  causes  other 
than  the  safety  of  the  peculiar  institution,  stood  in  the  way  of 
compromise  and  adjustment.  The  action  of  the  Charleston  De- 
mocratic Convention,  and  the  views  of  members,  as  expressed 
in  that  body,  furnish  additional  evidence  of  the  justness  of  this 
assumption.  How  often  was  the  threat  held  out  that  the  elec- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincoln  would  be  deemed  and  treated  by  the 
South  as  sufficient  cause  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  elected  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  Con- 
stitution, as  every  President  had  been  elected  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  government.  He  disavowed  all  purpose  to  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  the  slaveholding  States.  He  had  committed 
no  act  of  encroachment,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  up  to  the 
period  of  the  secession  of  South  Carolina  and  the  storming  of 
Fort  Sumter.  How  then  are  we  to  believe  otherwise  than  that 
those  who  were  leading  this  rebellion  were  tired  of  the  Union, 
and  had  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  its  existence.  Having  failed 
with  the  tariff  as  an  issue,  they  resorted  to  the  agitation  of 
slavery,  as  being  more  likely  to  succeed;  but  seeing  no  hope  of 
any  overt  act  of  encroachment  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
they  chose  to  treat  the  election  of  a  President  as  sufficient  cause 
in  itself  for  what  they  had  determined  to  do  at  all  hazards. 

South  Carolina — a  State  of  all  others  the  most  fortunate  in 
the  protection  of  her  slave  property — took  the  lead  in  this  mea- 
sure of  disunion,  in  the  expectation  to  drag  with  her  her 
hitherto  contented  and  quiet  sisters  of  the  south.  In  this  she 
succeeded  only  too  well.  Remote  from  the  desolations  of  a  war 
which  she  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  precipitating,  she 
saw  her  sister  States  (some  of  them  hurried  unwillingly  into 
this  contest)  deluged  in  blood,  their  homes  and  firesides  made 
desolate,  their  fields  laid  waste,  and  their  brightest  prospects 
of  the  future  turned  into  gloom  and  despair.  Such  was  the 
cruel  fate  of  the  old  State  of  Virginia.  Had  the  sober  second 
thought  of  that  ancient  commonwealth  been  permitted  to  find 
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utterance,  instead  of  the  dismemberment  of  her  territory,  the 
slaughter  of  her  sons,  the  destruction  of  the  proudest  monu- 
ments of  her  industry,  the  ruin  of  all  her  most  cherished  plans 
of  prosperity  and  greatness,  I  cannot  hut  indulge  the  belief  that 
she  would  have  continued  loyal  to  the  Union  which  she  had 
borne  so  large  a  part  in  establishing,  and  acted  the  part  of  a 
potent  mediator  in  bringing  back  to  their  constitutional  obliga- 
tions her  more  impulsive  and  erring  sisters.      [Cheers.  | 

If  I  were  to  express,  gentlemen,  my  deliberate  conviction,  I 
would  say  that  it  were  better  to  ignore  all  side  issues,  until  at 
least  the  safety  of  this  Union  is  established.  I  have  uniformly 
opposed  the  introduction  of  slavery,  in  any  form,  into  the  man- 
agement of  this  war.  I  have  never  doubted  the  power  of  the 
government  to  put  down  the  rebellion  and  bring  back  the  re- 
volted States,  and  I  desired  to  see  the  war  conducted  upon  the 
original  recommendation  of  both  Houses  of  Congress — for  the 
restoration  of  the  Union,  and  not  for  the  overthrow  of  slavery. 
W  the  presence  of  immense  armies,  and  the  necessities  of  war, 
should  lead  to  the  destruction  of  slave  property  in  the  south, 
(a  result  which  a  distinguished  Democratic  leader  at  the  north 
pronounces  to  be  inevitable,)  the  blame  would  rest  upon  those 
who  have  stood  foremost  in  fomenting  it,  and  have  resolved  to 
run  the  risk  of  breaking  up  this  Union  in  the  effort  to  draw 
around  it  additional  safeguards.  At  the  same  time,  gentle- 
men, coming  as  I  do  from  the  State  of  Maryland — one  of  the 
border  slaveholding  States — with  a  capital  of  more  than  thirty 
millions  of  dollars  in  slave  property  placed  in  jeopardy  by  this 
war,  I  cannot  look  with  indifference  upon  the  plan  of  "com- 
pensated emancipation,"  as  urged  by  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  one  of  his  first  messages  to  Congress.      [Cheers.] 

The  President  says,  "The  United  States  ought  to  co-operate 
with  every  State  which  may  adopt  a  gradual  abolishment  of 
slavery,  giving  to  each  State  pecuniary  aid,  to  be  used  by  such 
State  at  its  discretion,  to  compensate  for  the  inconvenience,  pub- 
lic and  private,  produced  by  such  a  change  of  system." 

This  I  do  not  treat  as  a  forced  issue  upon  any  of  the  slave- 
holding  States.  It  is  an  issue  growing  out  of  a  necessity  whirh 
has  become  too  apparent  to  admit  of  question.  The  plan  of 
"compensated  emancipation,"  or  friendly  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  free  States  to  enable  the  border  slave  States  to  rid 
themselves  of  an  admitted  evil,  was  not  original  with  President 
Lincolu.  As  early  as  the  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Convention, 
in  1B2U-30,  for  the  formation  of  a  new  State  Constitution — in- 
deed before  that  period — the  institution  of  slavery  had  engage  d 
the  attention  of  intelligent  and  leading  men  in  the  State  of 
Virginia.  Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph,  a  near  relative  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  and  no  doubt  guided  by  his  advice,  was  prominent 
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among  those  who  took  early  ground  in  reference  to  the  removal 
of  the  negro  race.  The  subject  was  freely  discussed  in  the 
public  journals  of  that  day,  and  it  has  always  been  my  sincere 
belief  that,  but  for  the  interference  of  a  party  of  extreme  men 
at  the  north.,  culminating  eventually  in  the  Southampton  mas- 
sacre, Virginia  would  ere  this  have  been  a  free  state. 

Ex-President  Monroe,  in  a  speech  before  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention, to  which  I  have  referred,  expressed  himself  in  decided 
terms  in  favor  of  the  very  policy  which  has  been  urged  by  Pre- 
sident Lincoln,  and  declared  that,  "if  emancipation  were  possi- 
ble, he  looked  to  the  Union  to  aid  in  effecting  it."  "What," 
said  Mr.  Monroe,  "has  been  the  leading  spirit  of  this  State  ever 
since  our  independence  was  obtained?  She  bas  always  declared 
herself  in  favor  of  the  equal  rights  of  man.  The  Revolution 
was  conducted  on  that  principle."  These  sentiments  were 
uttered  by  him  in  the  presence  of  such  men  as  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  and  ex-President  Madison ,  both  members  of  that  con- 
vention, and,  so  far  as  we  have  a  right  to  infer,  with  their 
sanction  and  acquiescence.  In  fact  there  was  no  evidence  of 
dissent  on  the  part  of  that  body,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh,  a  distinguished  Virginian,  who, 
notwithstanding,  is  reported  to  have  said  in  debate:  "I  wish 
indeed  that  I  had  been  born  in  a  land  where  domestic  and 
negro  slavery  is  unknown."  This  debate  grew  out  of  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  ratio  of  representation  between  the  eastern 
and  western  sections  of  the  State,  the  very  cause  which  has 
since  led  to  the  separation  and  independence  of  that  portion  of 
Virginia  situated  beyond  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  con- 
taining but  a  small  proportion  of  the  aggregate  slave  popula- 
tion of  the  whole  State.  The  great  difficulty  with  Mr.  Monroe, 
and  the  difficulty  that  forces  itself  upon  us  all,  at  the  present 
day,  is  the  necessity  of  devising  feasible  plans  for  the  deporta- 
tion and  establishment  of  the  negro  race  in  some  territory  to  be 
controlled  and  governed  by  themselves.  This  I  hold  to  be  as 
important  as  that  emancipation  should  be  gradual  and  not 
forced. 

It  will  readily  occur  to  every  one  that  the  establishment 
within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Maryland  of  170,000  freedmen 
of  the  negro  race — the  present  negro  population  within  her 
limits — brought  in  direct  contact  with  the  existing  free  white 
labor  of  the  State,  must  necessarily  lead  to  consequences  of  the 
most  serious  character.  The  two  races  cannot  coexist  on  terms 
of  equality,  and  the  experience  of  the  past  few  months  has  de- 
veloped a  growing  restlessness  upon  this  subject  among  the 
laboring  classes  in  every  part  of  the  country  where  the  negro 
has  been  brought  in  competition  with  the  white  man  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  newly  acquired  freedom.     A  war  of  races  is  no  im- 
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probable  contingency.  It  has  commenced  already,  and  it  will 
be  for  those  who  advocate  emancipation  without  colonization  to 
consider  well  whether  the  result  of  the  struggle  with  the  supe- 
perior  race  would  not  he  to  reduce  the  negro  to  a  condition  far 
more  objectionable  than  he  occupied  before  his  emancipation  was 
decreed.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  labor  of  the  African 
race,  in  such  a  contingency,  would  be  tolerated  by  the  white 
man  only  so  far  as  it  might  be  applied  without  interference  with 
the  pursuits  which  he  had  either  already  set  apart,  or  chose  to 
set  apart,  for  his  own  exclusive  enjoyment  or  urofit. 

But  gentlemen  will  not  misunderstand  me  in  reference  to  this 
plan  of  "compensated  emancipation."  I  recognize  no  power  in 
the  Federal  government  to  dictate  any  line  of  policy  in  conflict 
with  powers  which  have  been  reserved  by  the  States  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  institution  of  slavery  is  a 
oondition  of  our  compact  of  union,  for  it  is  evident  that  no  slave- 
holding  State  would  have  become  a  party  to  that  compact  with- 
out a  clear  recognition  of  this  feature  of  our  political  system. 
Slavery  exists  under  the  Constitution,  and  cannot  be  interfered 
with  without  the  consent  of  the  slaveholding  States.  In  ap- 
proaching the  subject,  I  do  so  in  full  view  of  these  recognized 
rights.  As  an  offer  of  aid  from  the  free  to  the  slave  States  to 
enable  them  to  rid  themselves  of  an  admitted  evil  I,  for  one, 
accept  the  proposition  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  offered, 
[cheers;]  and  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  I  believe  the  best  in- 
terests of  my  own  State  would  be  subserved  by  giving  to  this 
invitation,  on  the  part  of  the  President  and  Congress,  the  calm 
and  unprejudiced  consideration  to  which  it  is  so  justly  entitled. 
If,  in  the  modes  prescribed  by  the  State  constitution,  it  should 
be  the  pleasure  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Maryland  to  enter- 
tain or  reject  this  offer,  it  is  their  privilege  to  do  either;  and  I 
see  no  reason  to  infer  that  in  the  approach  thus  made  to  the 
slaveholding  States,  there  is  involved  any  designed  encroach- 
ment upon  State  sovereignty,  as  recognized  in  the  Constitution, 
or  the  right  to  regulate  and  control  their  domestic  institutions 
in  their  own  way 

But  in  whatever  light  the  border  States  may  view  this  offer, 
Maryland  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  crisis  is  now 
upon  her  consequent  upon  the  existence  of  war  and  the  distract- 
ed condition  of  the  country,  which  threatens  the  sacrifice  of 
every  slave  within  her  borders.  The  Fugitive  Slave  law  can 
no  longer  be  relied  on  for  her  protection,  and  the  act  abolish- 
ing slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  will  prove  as  effective 
in  Maryland  as  it  has  doue  within  the  limits  of  the  territory 
covered  by  its  provisions.  It  is  certainly  no  insult  to  her  pride, 
in  the  midst  of  the  dangers  that  threaten  us,  to  be  offered  the 
co-operation  of  the  free  States  in  the  mode  proposed  by  the  re- 
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commendation  of  the  President,  to  be  entertained  or  not  as  our 
interests  may  dictate.  That  our  property  in  slaves  is  held  "by  a 
most  precarious  tenure  needs  no  argument  to  demonstrate. 
Large  numbers  have  already  disappeared,  while  those  that  re- 
main can  no  longer  be  made  profitable  in  the  face  of  the  wide 
spread  demoralization  which  is  everywhere  creeping  in. 

The  practical  question  for  our  consideration  is,  whether  we 
will  lose  the  whole,  or  secure  a  part  by  accepting  the  proffered 
offer  of  the  Government.  I  know  the  sensitiveness  of  the  slave- 
holding  States  upon  this  subject,  and  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
fully  the  danger  of  our  position.  When  it  is  recollected  that 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  embittered  conflicts  that 
has  ever  attended  the  march  of  human  institutions,  and  that 
this  war,  whether  justly  or  not,  has  been  referred  to  slavery  as 
its  exciting  cause,  we  cannot  hope  for  any  more  favorable  state 
of  the  public  mind  than  exists  at  the  present  time.  In  my 
judgment  the  relation  between  master  and  slave  has  become 
greatly  modified,  if  not  fatally  weakened,  by  the  events  which 
have  already  transpired;  and  reason  as  we  will,  we  must  accept 
a  condition  of  affairs  brought  about  not  by  any  agency  of  our 
own,  but  by  those  who  have  precipitated  this  unnatural  war. 

Having  viewed  the  subject  in  reference  to  an  admitted  neces- 
sity, as  well  as  a  question  of  right  under  the  Constitution,  let 
us  now  look  at  it  in  its  more  practical  bearing  upon  the  State 
of  Maryland.  No  one  who  takes  up  the  statistics  of  the  last 
census  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  singular  inequality  be- 
tween States  occupying  positions  alike  advantageous  in  refer- 
ence to  trade  and  the  capacity  for  growth  and  production — in 
other  words,  between  the  free  and  slave  States.  What  is  the 
cause  of  this  disparity — in  wealth,  in  population,  in  all  that 
tends  to  make  a  people  strong  and  prosperous?  While  I  have 
been  the  undeviating  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the  States  under 
the  Constitution,  and  could  not  be  induced  by  any  action  of 
mine  to  break  faith  with  the  weakest  of  them,  1  have  neverthe- 
less entertained  the  conviction  that  slavery  is  a  drawback 
wherever  it  exists  in  any  of  the  agricultural  or  grain-growing 
States. 

In  this  opinion  I  find  myself  endorsed  by  a  declaration  in  the 
will  (a  few  days  ago  admitted  to  probate)  of  the  late  Charles 
Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  the  heir  of  the  illustrious  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  one  of  the  largest  slavehold- 
ers in  Maryland.  Mr.  Carroll  says:  "I  have  always  regarded 
slavery  as  a  great  evil,  producing  injury  and  loss  in  grain- 
growing  States,  to  the  whites  principally — an  evil  for  which 
we  are  not  responsible  who  now  hold  slaves,  considering  that 
God  in  his  wisdom  placed  them  here,  or  permitted  them  to  be 
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Introduced."  Mr.  Carroll  further  speaks  of  removing  them  to 
the  south  to  cultivate  cotton,  and  expresses  the  opinion  that 
''eventually  a  fund  would  bo  provided  to  establish  them  at  some 
future  day  in  Africa  or  the  West  Indies." 

An  experience  of  more  than  twenty  years,  during  which  time, 
from  motives  of  humanity  rattier  than  profit,  I  have  been  a 
slaveholder,  has  satisfied  me  that  the  institution  has  stood  in 
the  way  of  our  growth  and  development.  It  has  limited  the 
value  of  our  lands;  it  has  cramped  the  energies  of  our  people 
and  checked  the  increase  of  wealth  by  excluding  from  our 
1  mnlers  both  capital  arid  population.  In  an  address  to  the 
people  of  Baltimore  more  than  ten  years  ago,  I  took  occasion  to 
remark  upon  the  rapid  increase  of  the  city  of  Boston  as  com- 
pared with  our  own.  "Her  foreign  commerce,"  says  the  ad- 
dress, "including  exports  and  imports,  has  increased  from  §19,- 
859,817  in  1842  to  $39,241,682  in  1850.  The  shipping  interest 
increased  during  the  same  time  from  193,502  tons  to  312,192 
tons.  The  expansion  and  growth  of  population  and  wealth  of 
Boston,  says  Mr.  Cheesboro,  the  City  Surveyor,  and  the  neigh- 
boring towns  in  which  the  families  of  so  many  of  her  business 
men  reside,  has  been  very  remarkable  during  the  past  ten  years. 
In  1840  the  population  of  this  district  was  158,546;  in  1850, 
269,874.  The  valuation  of  property  in  1840  was  $120,114,574; 
in  1850  it  was  $266,646,844.  The  population  of  the  State  at 
large  has  increased  from  737,700  in  1840  to  948,665  in  1850, 
and  her  property  valuation  from  $229,828,399  to  597,936,995, 
or  about  double."  This  extraordinary  expansion  has  continued 
without  abatement,  notwithstanding  the  drawbacks  of  an  ad- 
mitted isolated  position,  which  must  place  her  at  disadvantage 
when  brought  into  comparison  with  the  geographical  position 
of  our  own  city.  In  fertility  of  soil  the  State  of  Maryland  pos- 
sesses decided  advantages  over  Massachusetts.  Her  mineral 
resources  are  not  surpassed,  and  her  manufacturing  facilities, 
when  viewed  in  reference  to  the  cheapness  of  fuel,  or  the  pre- 
sence of  a  superabundant  water  power,  are  believed  to  be  equal 
to  those  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  What,  then,  I  repeat, 
is  the  cause  of  this  disparity?  The  answer  is  not  difficult.  It 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  effect  of  the  existing  system  of  slave 
labor.  Capital  and  emigration  flow  towards  the  free  States. — 
They  have  been  effectually  excluded  from  our  borders  by  the 
prevalence  everywhere  of  a  prejudice  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  struggle  against;  and  the  absence  of  these  powerful  aux- 
iliaries has  thrown  the  State  of  Maryland  upon  its  own  un- 
aided resources,  while  its  population  has  been  held  back  and 
retarded  by  the  enervating  influences  which  are  everywhere  felt 
as  a  consequence  of  this  evil.     These  facts  need  no  illustration. 
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The  city  of  Baltimore  is  as  near  to  the  producing  centre  of 
the  great  west  as  any  of  her  sister  cities — certainly  much  nearer 
than  Boston.  Why  does  she  not  take  the  lead  in  the  supply  of 
that  vast  population  with  the  products  of  her  manufactories,  in 
return  for  the  mixed  commerce  that  seeks  a  market  on  the 
seaboard,  by  means  of  her  railways?  Why  is  not  her  foreign 
tonnage  equal  to  that  of  Boston?  We  have  within  our  borders 
innumerable  water  courses,  lying  idle  and  unappropriated,  that 
might  with  proper  industry  contribute  to  the  support  of  a  large 
population.  Look  at  the  reduced  value  of  our  lands  in  every 
j)art  of  the  State.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  wide-spread  inac- 
tivity and  depression? 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  at  liberty,  speaking  to 
you  to-night  as  an  humble  citizen  of  a  slaveholding  State,  to 
conceal  opinions  which  I  entertain  as  to  the  effect  of  emancipa- 
tion upon  the  future  destinies  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  Iie- 
pelling  again  and  again  all  claim  on  the  part  of  the  General 
Government,  or  any  State  government,  to  interfere  in  our  do- 
mestic concerns,  and  deeply  sympathizing  with  the  innocent 
holders  of  this  property,  whose  interests  have  become  so  seri- 
ously compromised  by  the  existence  of  this  war,  I  cannot  but 
indulge  the  hope  that,  in  family  council,  we  may  give  to  the 
subject  the  consideration  to  which  it  is  so  eminently  entitled. 
It  would  hardly  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  increased  results 
of  our  manufacturing  and  commercial  pursuits,  and  the  general 
appreciation  of  the  landed  interest,  under  the  new  system  of 
labor,  would  to  a  great  extent  compensate  for  the  loss  entailed 
upon  us  by  the  change. 

But,  gentlemen,  whatever  diversity  of  opinion  may  exist  in 
regard  to  the  institution  of  slavery  as  established  in  the  border 
States,  and  its  effect  upon  our  growth  and  prosperity,  there  can 
be  but  one  view  as  to  the  ability  of  the  government  to  prose- 
cute the  war  in  which  we  are  engaged  to  a  successful  termina- 
tion, whatever  disposition  may  be  made  of  the  side  issues  which 
it  has  created.  [Cheers.]  When  Xerxes  threatened  the  inva- 
sion of  Greece  with  an  army  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  men, 
brought  together  by  conscription  and  force,  he  was  moved  to 
tears  by  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  his  Persian  hosts  as  they 
passed  in  review  before  him.  But  what  has  been  the  power  of 
this  government  as  manifested  during  the  progress  of  this  re- 
bellion? History  furnishes  no  parallel  to  the  events  of  the  past 
two  years.  More  than  a  million  of  men — the  voluntary  offering 
of  a  people  unchecked  as  yet  in  their  agricultural,  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  pursuits — a  people  never  more  prosperous 
than  at  the  present  moment,  have  already  flocked  to  the  stand- 
ard of  their  country.  [Cheers.]  When  it  is  recollected  that  in 
territorial  extent  this  republic  is  ten  times  as  large  as  England 
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and  France  together,  and  greatly  larger  than  all  the  European 
Powers  combined,  with  a  population  of  more  than  twenty-three 
millions  of  souls  in  the  loyal  States  alone,  it  will  be  seen  at 
once  that  its  power  and  resources  have  not  yet  been  called  into 
requisition.  The  conduct  of  this  war  has  greatly  disappointed 
the  hopes  of  Union  men  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  With  re- 
sources of  men  and  money  almost  without  limit,  the  people  have 
looked  anxiously — as  they  had  a  right  to  do — for  its  speedy 
termination.  A  proclamation  in  the  commencement,  placing 
the  militia  of  all  the  loyal  States  on  a  war  footing,  without  ne- 
cessarily interfering  with  the  mechanical  and  industrial  pur- 
suits of  the  people,  to  be  held  by  the  Governors  of  the  States 
subject  to  the  order  of  the  President,  would  have  mustered  into 
the  service  an  army  of  three  millions  of  men,  ready  for  active 
duty  in  any  emergency  and  at  a  moment's  warning. 

To  show  the  overwhelming  power  of  this  Government,  in  the 
early  stages  of  this  rebellion,  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  dictate  of 
both  humanity  and  economy.  Two  hundred  thousand  men 
could  have  invested  Richmond  at  any  period  since  the  storming 
of  Fort  Sumter.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Charleston  and  Sa- 
vannah, and  of  every  fortified  post  standing  in  the  way  of  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  The  concentration  of  the 
power  of  this  Government  on  these  important  objects  would 
have  terminated  this  conflict  and  restored  peace  to  the  country. 
But  we  have  strengthened  the  arm  of  our  adversary  by  a  failure 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  resources,  both  in  men  and  money, 
which  are  known  to  be  at  our  disposal.  The  investment  of  the 
whole  seaboard,  and  the  opening  of  every  southern  port,  with 
the  undisputed  control  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
would,  in  itself,  render  further  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
revolted  States  a  mere  question  of  time.  I  am  not  here  to  dis- 
cuss the  wisdom  and  energy  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments, 
but  I  only  reiterate  what  I  believe  to  be  the  general  sentiment 
of  the  country,  when  I  express  the  disappointment  universally 
felt  at  the  failure  of  their  plans,  and  the  humiliation  which  has 
been  brought  upon  us  by  the  reverses  which  have  attended  our 
arms.  It  must  be  evident,  however,  to  the  revolted  States,  that 
the  limited  means  at  their  disposal,  with  their  ports  effectually 
sealed  against  foreign  aid  and  comfort,  cannot  much  longer 
sustain  them  in  a  wasting  war  of  such  fearful  proportions,  no 
matter  what  encouragement  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
errors  of  the  past.  The  armies  in  the  field  are  expected  to  re- 
store this  Union,  and  never  will  they  be  disbanded  until  this 
object  is  accomplished.  [Cheers.]  The  contest  is  an  unequal 
one  both  as  to  resources  and  population.  It  can  terminate  but 
in  one  way.  It  would  indeed  excite  the  wonder  ot  the  future 
historian  if  in  the  face  of  such  glaring  disparity  he  should  be 
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called  to  record  tlie  triumph  of  southern  arms,  and  the  breaking 
up  of  our  glorious  Union.  But  while  the  power  of  this  Govern- 
ment is  felt  and  admitted,  it  is  not  without  hope  that  the  de- 
luded advocates  of  southern  independence  cling  to  the  divisions 
which  are  claimed  to  exist  in  the  Union  ranks,  and  the  even 
less  reliable  myth  of  foreign  intervention.  It  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  discuss  here  the  causes  which  led  to  the  late  Democratic 
triumphs  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  other  States;  but  I 
may  refer  with  pleasure  to  the  assurance,  coming  from  every 
section  of  the  country,  that  whatever  differences  may  exist  as 
to  subordinate  measures  of  State  policy,  this  Union  must  be  pre- 
served in  its  integrity,  and  any  attempt  to  alienate  a  single 
State  or  a  single  acre  of  our  legitimate  domain  would  be  re- 
ceived and  treated  as  an  insult  to  the  whole  nation.  [Loud 
cheers.]  Gentlemen,  I  belong  to  the  old  Whig  school  of  poli- 
tics, and  I  never  hear  even  a  speculation  upon  the  possibility 
of  dissolving  the  Union  that  I  do  not  shudder  at  the  utterance. 
I  trust  in  God  that  I  may  never  live  to  behold  the  horrors  of 
such  a  separation.  It  will  be  no  picture  of  sunshine  and  peace, 
come  when  it  may.  The  distempered  dream  of  a  confederacy 
north  and  a  confederacy  south  has  no  charms  for  me.  I  will 
attach  myself  to  neither.  The  reminiscences  of  the  past  bind 
me  to  every  part  of  this  glorious  land  alike.  I  know  no  sec- 
tional lines.  I  owe  my  allegiance  to  the  good  old  Union  as  it 
came  to  us  from  our  fathers.  I  recognize  none  other.  When 
that  Union  falls — if  fall  it  must,  (which  God  in  his  mercy 
avert) — I  will  cast  a  last  look  upon  the  torn  symbol  of  our  for- 
mer greatness — its  stars  and  stripes  dimmed  and  drooping,  it 
may  be,  in  the  night  of  darkness  and  despair;  and  prepare  to 
sink  without  hope  into  the  maelstrom  of  anarchy  and  ruin, 
which  stands  ready  to  engulph  us.  [Loud  cheers.]  Nor  is  the 
destiny  of  a  whole  people  to  be  disappointed  by  the  threatened 
arm  of  foreign  intervention,  come  in  what  form  it  may.  The 
Powers  of  Europe  could  maintain  but  a  sickly  struggle  at  best 
with  the  march  of  free  institutions  on  this  continent. 

Their  interference,  singly  or  united,  would  be  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  conflict  which  would  draw  within  its  circle  the  whole 
civilized  world.  It  would  be  the  signal  for  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  human  race,  and  the  uprooting  of  despotism  wherever  it 
was  found  to  exist.  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the  capacity 
of  man  for  self-government  has  proved  a  failure.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  this  republic,  so  great  and  powerful  in  the  first  cen- 
tury of  its  existence,  has  performed  its  mission  of  usefulness 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  But  from  whatever  quarter 
this  intervention  may  come,  whether  from  England  or  France, 
or  the  powers  of  Europe  combined,  depend  upon  it,  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  not  shrink  from  the  responsibility  which  it  im- 
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poses,  but  looking  with  unwavering  faith  to  a  detiny  greater 
than  has  yet  attended  the  march  of  republican  institutions, 
will  continue  to  fight  on  till  the  last  opposing  arm  shall  have 
disappeared  from  the  glorious  pathway  on  which  we  have  en- 
tered, and  the  broad  sunlight  of  our  national  triumph  shall  re- 
veal to  us  an  unclouded  future.     [Loud  cheers.] 

The  power  of  the  government  to  prosecute  this  war  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination  is  not  a  problem  of  less  difficult  solution  in 
regard  to  its  material  resources.  A  cry  has  gone  forth  that 
we  are  on  the  brink  of  universal  bankruptcy.  Now,  gentle- 
men, I  have  only  to  say,  as  the  result  of  the  closest  examina- 
tion and  comparison,  that  it  would  be  dificult  to  find  that 
nation  whose  ability  to  maintain  its  credit,  present  or  prospec- 
tive, is  greater  than  our  own.     [Cheers.  ] 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1864 — should  the  war  continue  so  long — 
our  aggregate  national  debt  will  have  reached  a  limit  not  much 
exceeding  one  thousand  seven  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The 
Internal  Tax  bill,  already  in  full  operation,  is  admitted  to  pro- 
duce one  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  The  interest  upon  this 
assumed  aggregate  indebtedness  in  July,  1864,  being,  say,  in 
round  numbers,  one  hundred  millions,  and  the  internal  tax  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  we  have  a  surplus  of  fifty  millions  to  be  an- 
nually applied  to  the  liquidation  of  this  debt.  But  the  rate  of 
interest  upon  our  existing  indebtedness  does  not  average  six 
per  cent. ,  nor  are  we  paying  interest  on  a  large  class  of  notes 
used  as  currencv,  which  enter  into  this  calculation.  This  is 
the  extreme  view  presented  of  our  financial  condition  on  the 
1st  of  July,  1864,  presuming  the  war  to  continue  until  that 
time.  The  market  price  of  gold  has  been  taken  as  the  only  re- 
liable standard  of  value  in  the  relation  which  it  bears  to  the 
national  currency.  Thus  a  premium  of  sixty  per  cent  on  gold, 
according  to  this  doctrine,  reduces  the  actual  value  of  a  Treasury 
note  to  forty  per  cent,  of  its  nominal  par  value. 

A  fallacy  so  absurd  need  hardly  to  be  discussed.  A  legal 
tender  note  circulates  at  its  full  par  value  in  the  purchase  of 
every  article  of  prime  necessity.  This  country,  like  all  others, 
situated  as  we  have  been,  would  find  it  simply  impossible  to 
adhere  to  the  precious  metals  as  its  only  basis  of  credit.  Both 
England  and  France  have  recognized  this  principle.  During  the 
Peninsular  war  the  premium  on  gold  went  up  in  Great  Britain 
as  it  has  done  here.  It  ceased  to  be  a  standard  of  value  when 
it  became  an  article  of  merchandise.  The  credit  of  a  nation 
depends  more  upon  its  undoubted  resources,  upon  its  staple 
productions,  than  upon  its  gold  and  silver.  If  by  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  these  we  arc  enabled  to  pay  our  debts,  and  to  meet 
the  demands  of  taxation,  we  have  a  basis  of  credit  even  better 
than  the  precious  metals.  When,  therefore,  we  show  that  the 
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loyal  States  engaged  in  this  war  have  already  proved  their 
ability,  almost  without  an  effort,  to  pay  into  the  public  trea- 
sury an  admitted  annual  levy  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  dollars,  (but  which  I  assume  to  be  nearer  two  hundred  and 
fifty,)  it  is  hardly  to  be  presumed  that  the  credit  of  this  gov- 
ernment is  likely  to  sink  under  an  aggregate  of  two  thousand 
millions  of  indebtedness.  It  is  because  we  are  unaccustomed  to 
taxation  that  we  distrust  our  ability  to  carry  on  this  war. 

It  might,  indeed,  create  alarm,  if,  like  the  States  in  rebel- 
lion, we  were  engaged  from  year  to  year  in  piling  up  a  debt, 
without  adequate  revenue  from  any  source,  to  meet  the  annual 
burthen  which  it  entails,  or  to  inspire  confidence  in  its  ultimate 
redemption.  Happily,  the  able  financier  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury  Department  has  made  the  imposition  of  a  sufficient 
tax  to  cover  every  possible  contingency  the  prominent  and  lead- 
ing feature  of  his  financial  system. 

The  credit  of  the  country  cannot  fail  in  the  face  of  such  safe- 
guards as  these.  But  our  resources  are  hardly  yet  drawn  upon; 
and  there  are  productions  of  American  growth — of  universal 
consumption  both  at  home  and  abroad,  which,  at  rates  of  tax- 
ation not  greater  than  exist  elsewhere,  may  be  made  to  produce 
the  interest  upon  our  entire  national  debt.  Our  public  domain 
furnishes  another  representation  of  substantial  wealth,  which  in 
the  process  of  gradual  development  would  pour  into  the  public 
treasury  its  timely  support.  I  need  not  refer  to  these  and  other 
similar  facts,  going  to  show  the  undoubted  resources  of  the 
country,  and  its  ability  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  should  it 
continue  for  the  next  five  years,  and  the  public  indebtedness 
should  reach  four  thousand  millions,  (about  the  present  national 
debt  of  Great  Britain,)  instead  of  the  amount  stated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  even  double  that  amount.  [Cheers.] 
The  success,  however,  of  any  plan  of  finance  must  depend,  in  a 
great  degree,  upon  the  conduct  of  our  armies  in  the  field.  Dis- 
heartening as  have  been  the  trials  of  the  past,  I  cannot  realize 
the  fact  that  the  loyal  States,  with  a  population  of  more  than 
twenty-three  millions  of  souls,  can  ever  permit  themselves  to  be 
overcome  by  one-fourth  of  that  number,  with  the  known  disad- 
vantages under  which  they  labor.      [Cheers.] 

It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  how  parties  are  likely  to  array 
themselves  during  the  progress  of  this  war.  In  the  State  of 
Maryland,  ignoring  the  past,  we  have  raised  the  banner  of  the 
Union  and  rallied  to  its  support.  [Cheers.]  The  Union  men 
of  that  State  comprise  a  formidable  combination  from  the  ranks 
of  all  other  parties.  It  is  time  that  party  lines  and  party  dis- 
tinctions should  be  done  away  with.  If  our  platform  were  less 
simple  it  might  be  less  satisfactory  to  many  who  are  ready  to 
sacrifice   everything   to   the   support  and  maintenance   of  the 
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Union.  We  are  unconditional  Union  men,  because  we  believe 
in  the  Union  as  the  rock  of  our  safety,  and  the  intelligence  and 
disposition  of  the  people  to  protect  alike  the  rights  of  all.  Mary- 
land was  the  first  to  place  herself  on  the  unconditional  Union 
platform,  and  she  will  he  the  last  to  desert  it.  [Cheers.]  She 
believes  in  the  power  of  the  States  to  redress  all  griev- 
ances ivithin  the  Union.  She  desires  to  see  that  platform  ex- 
tended until  it  shall  have  superseded  every  other  political 
organization.  We  say,  with  the  illustrious  Jackson,  "the 
Federal  Union,  it  must  be  preserved."  [Cheers.]  It  is  no 
time  for  the  organization  of  parties  to  throw  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  this  war.  We  must  know 
where  we  stand  and  who  are  our  friends.  If  men  forget  the 
duties  of  patriotism  and  loyalty  wo  have  no  sympathies  with 
them,  no  matter  under  what  banner  they  may  claim  to  stand. 
The  Union  is  our  hope  and  our  stand  point.  It  is  a  subject  for 
congratulation  that  a  large  party  in  this  country,  who  a  short 
time  ago  were  the  fierce  advocates  of  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
and  a  convention  of  the  States,  north  and  south,  are  now  con- 
vinced that  the  government  of  Jefferson  Davis  will  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  short  of  separation  and  independence.  This  I 
have  never  doubted  from  the  beginning.  Are  you  prepared, 
then,  to  divide  this  Union?  Is  there  any  man  here  to-night 
who  would  not  sec  this  war  go  on  for  ten  years — twenty  years — 
rather  than  that  a  single  acre  of  our  national  domain  should  he 
wrested  from  us  in  such  a  struggle?  Before  this  war  broke  out, 
I  urged  the  conciliation  of  the  border  States,  and  the  effectual 
blockade  of  the  Gulf  States,  as  the  best  mode  of  effecting  a 
speedy  reunion.  With  prudence,  moderation,  and  the  exercise 
of  wise  statesmanship,  I  believe  that  the  horrors  of  this  un- 
natural war  might  have  been  greatly  modified,  if  not  wholly 
averted. 

The  masses  in  the  south  would  have  triumphed  over  the  po- 
litical aspirants  and  demagogues  that  now  control  it.  But  it 
is  useless  at  this  late  day  to  refer  to  the  past.  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  war  brought  about  by  causes  over  which  we  have 
had  no  control.  The  only  practical  question  for  our  considera- 
tion is  whether  we  will  sustain  the  Administration  in  this  effort 
to  save  the  country,  no  matter  how  we  may  differ  upon  subor- 
dinate issues,  or  consent  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  with  the 
ruin  which  it  involves.  This  is  the  issue  divested  of  all  com- 
plications; and  I  say  to  you  to-night,  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, that  however  distasteful  it  has  been  to  me  to  witness 
the  promulgation  of  measures  which  I  believe  to  be  destructive 
of  the  common  purposes  of  reuniting  the  country,  I  shall  stand 
by  the  Administration  in  all  necessary  measures  in  the  vigor- 
ous prosecution  of  this  war.     [Loud  cheers.] 
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Gentlemen,  at  no  time  since  this  rebellion  broke  out  have  we 
been  justified  in  the  belief  that  the  Crittenden  Compromise,  or 
any  other  compromise,  would  bring  back  a  spirit  of  loyalty  on 
the  part  of  our  southern  brethren.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
proclaimed  at  a  very  early  day,  that  if  a  blank  sheet  of  paper 
were  offered,  they  would  not  indicate  the  terms  on  which  they 
would  be  willing  to  return  to  their  allegiance.  What  alterna- 
tive, then,  is  left  to  the  loyal  States,  with  their  twenty-three 
millions  of  souls  depending  upon  this  Union  for  their  domestir 
prosperity,  and  their  protection  against  foreign  insult  and  in- 
tervention. Are  they  to  accept  the  degradation  of  a  conquered 
people  almost  before  they  have  put  on  their  armor,  and  before 
the  drain  of  taxation  has  even  remotely  effected  their  ability  to 
supply  the  means  for  carrying  on  this  war?  What  am  I  to  do — 
a  conservative  man — weeping  tears  of  agony  over  friends  and 
relatives  falling  in  this  unnatural  strife,  when  day  after  day 
the  telegraph  wires  announce  the  casualties  of  some  bloody 
field.  Am  I  to  renounce  my  country — to  behold  without  emo- 
tion the  American  flag  trailed  in  the  dust,  and  our  fondest 
hopes  of  the  future  extinguished  forever?  Am  I  to  forget,  in 
the  miserable  heresy  of  State  sovereignty,  as  interpreted  by 
secession  leaders,  to  what  government  I  owe  the  duty  of  para- 
mount allegiance?  Never — never!  [Loud  cheers.]  The  expe- 
riment of  a  national  convention  to  conciliate  the  south  has  been 
fully  tested.  A  revolution  based  upon  the  theories  of  leading 
Democratic  politicians  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  has  swept 
this  country  with  the  fury  of  a  whirlwind. 

It  was  the  voice  of  conciliation  and  compromise.  It  was  the 
potent  uprising  of  what  is  called  the  peace  party,  based  upon 
an  assured  reciprocity  of  purpose  and  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
rebel  States.  What  has  it  accomplished  but  the  rebuke  and 
humiliation  of  its  leaders?  Have  they  not  been  admonished  by 
the  united  southern  voice — speaking  through  their  recognized 
organs — that  they  were  only  wasting  time  in  useless  specula- 
tions; that  "it  was  not  the  Democrats  in  their  Congress,  or 
western  politicians  on  the  stump,  but  their  soldiers  in  the  field, 
to  whom  they  looked  for  peace."  A  distinguished  champion  of 
the  Democratic  party,  tells  us  now  that  this  '-'war  must  go  on," 
and  that  "the  man  who  attempts  to  stop  it  must  be  over- 
whelmed." 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  conservative  men  of 
the  Democratic  party  should  be  aroused.  "We  tell  you,"  says 
the  southern  press,  "there  would  be  no  Democratic  party  at 
all,  and  no  whispers  about  the  Constitution,  but  for  the  whole- 
some lesson  at  Vicksburg,  and  the  bold  philosophy  at  Freder- 
icksburg. It  is  our  generals  and  soldiers  who  cause  them  to 
remember  that  they  once  had  a  constitution,  and  give  them  the 
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heart  to  say  so."  Now,  gentlemen,  when  we  witness  the  ob- 
stinate persistence  with  which  some  still  urge  this  favorite 
scheme  of  a  convention,  what  are  we  to  infer?  Can  language 
be  more  emphatic^  than  that  which  comes  to  us  from  every 
quarter  of  the  south — from  her  statesmen  in  council,  from  her 
soldiers  in  the  field,  and  from  her  press  almost  without  ex- 
ception— that  this  war  can  only  be  terminated  by  a  recog- 
nition of  southern  independence  and  a  dissolution  of  the  Union? 
Is  the  object  of  the  proposed  convention  to  negotiate  terms  of  a 
separation?  If  so  why  not  announce  the  purpose  of  the  peace 
party  at  once  to  be  a  division  of  the  country  upon  the  ultimatum 
of  a  prompt  recognition  of  southern  independence.  Let  ns 
know  the  worst,  that  we  may  do  no  injustice  to  those  who  still 
advocate  the  call  of  a  convention.  The  loyal  men  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  see  already  the  position  in  which  they  have  been 
placed.  It  is  due  alike  to  themselves  and  the  country  that  they 
should  retrace  their  steps.  Mr.  Van  Buren  says  in  a  late  speech: 
"I  never  doubted  that  Jefferson  Davis  was  opposed  to  a  resto- 
ration of  the  Union;  I  never  doubted  that  the  many  leaders  of 
this  rebellion  were  opposed  to  a  reconstruction  of  the  Union. 
Their  existence  politically  certainly,  and  physically  probably, 
depends  upon  the  existence  of  the  confederacy.  No  man  who 
has  any  regard  for  himself  in  the  free  States  of  this  Union  would 
undertake  to  support  these  men  in  a  union  with  the  slave  States 
of  the  Union  as  political  allies,  or  even  associate  with  them  as 
political  brethren;  that  cannot  he  done."  Mr.  Van  Buren 
further  says:  "We  have  no  right  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
enemy,  except  by  taking  the  expression  of  the  leading  men  as 
the  sentiment  of  the  enemy.  What,  then,  is  their  view?  That 
we  must  admit  the  independence  of  the  south,  and  next  concede 
that  they  have  a  right  when  they  choose  to  secede  from  the 
Union.  That  I  utterly  deny.  While  God  spares  me  life  I 
never  will  acquiesce  in  any  such  thing.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  Constitution  to  warrant  it.  It  is  the  destruction  of  our 
existing  power  of  government,  and  must  be  resisted  at  all 
hazards."  This,  gentlemen,  is  plain  talk,  coming  from  one 
occupying  the  influential  status  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  confirms 
me  in  the  opinion  that  with  the  Democratic  party  hopelessly 
divided,  as  it  must  be  now,  there  can  be  but  two  great  parties 
during  the  continuance  of  the  rebellion — the  one  for  and  the 
other  against  the  Union.  [Cheers.]  If  we  recognize  the  Union 
as  paramount,  all  minor  differences  must  be  merged  in  its  un- 
qualified and  unconditional  support.  The  certainty  of  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  Union  party  and  its  ultimate  triumph  may 
be  inferred  from  the  utter  insufficiency  of  any  other  to  command 
the  united  popular  support. 
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I  am  not  here  to-night,  gentlemen,  to  discuss  at  large  the 
measures  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Administration.  That  will  be  the 
province  of  the  future  historian;  and  can  be  done  with  more 
freedom  and  impartiality  when  this  war  is  over  and  the  Union 
restored.  I  was  not  one  of  those  who  voted  to  place  him  where 
he  is;  but  I  should  forget  my  duty  as  a  loyal  citizen  if  I  suffered 
myself  to  lose  sight  of  what  was  due  to  his  high  position  in  the 
present  crisis  of  our  national  troubles.  [Cheers.]  The  divisions 
springing  up  in  many  of  the  loyal  States,  based  upon  opposition 
to  particular  measures  of  State  policy,  receives  no  countenance 
from  me,  or  the  party  with  whom  I  am  acting.  They  are  ill- 
timed,  injudicious,  and  destructive  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  They  should  be  discountenanced  by  all  true  friends 
of  the  Union.  The  weakest  blow  aimed  at  the  President  of  the 
United  States  must  recoil  upon  ourselves  and  the  cause  in  which 
we  are  embarked.  Whatever  causes  of  dissatisfaction  may  exist 
in  the  border  States,  it  is  no  time  to  falter  now.  Upon  one 
point,  at  least,  we  must  be  united,  and  that  is  in  saving  the 
Union  at  every  sacrifice.     [Loud  cheers.] 

It  is  one  of  the  conservative  features  of  our  admirable  system 
of  government  that  every  four  years  the  people  exercise  the 
privilege  of  expressing,  through  the  ballot-box,  their  views 
upon  public  men  and  measures.  If  radical  changes  are  deemed 
indispensable,  they  can  be  made  without  disturbance  to  the 
well-being  and  harmony  of  our  institutions.  In  the  support  of 
this  Administration  in  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  to 
save  the  Union  I  do  not  pledge  myself  or  those  with  whom  I 
co-operate  to  any  interference  with  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  loyal  States,  without  their  couseut,  whether  in  reference  to 
the  institution  of  slavery,  or  any  other  issue  of  leading  interest 
which  may  now  engage  public  attention.  We  sustain  the  Pre- 
sident because  he  is  the  representative  of  a  great  nation  strug- 
gling for  political  existence — an  existence  which,  as  loyal  men, 
we  mean  to  maintain  and  establish  beyond  contingency,  at 
whatever  sacrifice.     [Cheers.] 

If  he  shall  have  proved  faithless  to  the  trust  confided  to  him 
in  any  particular,  his  day  of  reckoning  is  not  so  remote  that 
we  may  not  pursue,  without  diversion,  the  paramount  object  of 
our  solicitude,  in  securing  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity  the 
blessings  of  this  glorious  Union,  and  reserve  to  a  more  oppor- 
tune occasion  the  expression  of  our  displeasure. 

Grentlemen,  I  have  detained  you,  I  fear,  already  too  long. 
The  subject  is  one  upon  which  I  never  speak  but  with  emotions 
of  renewed  patriotism  and  devotion  to  that  common  Union  to 
which  we  owe  everything.  I  cannot  forget  that  I  am  an  Ameri- 
can citizen.  I  cannot  forget  that  this  is  the  land  of  my  birth. 
It  was  here  that  Liberty  raised  its  first  voice  of  triumph.     It 
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was  here  that  God  himself  unveiled  the  how  of  promise  to  a 
race  of  men  who  had  left  behind  them,  in  another  hemisphere, 
the  storms  of  political  persecution.  It  was  here  that  self-govern- 
ment, sustained  by  the  cheers  and  hopes  of  downtrodden  mil- 
lions, raised  the  glittering  standard  of  its  nationality,  never  to 
be  lowered  until  the  last  glimmer  of  sustaining  light  had  faded 
from  the  horizon.  It  was  here  that,  after  centuries  of  human 
tribulation — the  clash  of  contending  armies — the  weariness  of 
man  to  recover  back  his  lost  liberties — the  ultimate  triumph  of 
despotism — our  fathers,  landing  upon  these  shores,  recom- 
menced the  struggle  for  human  freedom,  and  laid  upon  ground 
not  to  be  shaken  the  massive  foundations  of  this  young  re- 
public. 

And  is  this  glorious  mission  ended?  Is  there  anything  in 
the  sacrifices  we  are  now  making,  the  exhausting  drain  upon 
our  material  resources,  the  blood  that  deluges  the  land,  the 
shouts  of  triumph,  or  the  groans  of  despair,  as  they  come  alter- 
nately from  the  victor  and  the  vanquished;  is  there  anything, 
I  repeat,  when  we  calculate  the  extent  and  power  of  this  nation 
of  more  than  twenty  millions  of  freemen,  to  force  upon  us  the 
conviction  that  the  culminating  limit  of  our  destiny  has  been 
reached?  No!  No!  No!  gentlemen.  From  the  frozen  waters 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  golden-painted  waves  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  our  flag  still  floats  in  undiminished  lustre,  the  sym- 
bol of  the  same  old  Union  that  Washington  scaled  with  the 
blood  of  the  Revolution,  and  placed  in  our  hands  for  safe  keep- 
ing. From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  a  shout  goes  up  with 
increased  emphasis — No!  No!  No!  This  glorious  mission  of 
human  freedom  must  go  on.  An  empire  greater  than  Rome 
ever  compassed  in  the  proudest  days  of  the  Antonics  is  des- 
tined to  cover  this  land. 

It  is  here  that  God  has  provided  a  home  for  the  oppressed. 
It  is  here  that  human  power  and  greatness  is  to  be  limited  only 
by  the  measure  of  human  capability.  Foreign  jealousy,  inter- 
necine strife,  will  prove  alike  powerless  to  arrest  its  march. 
Let  us  cling  to  the  Union,  then,  as  the  last  great  effort  of  free 
government — let  us  make  it  a  home  for  the  down-trodden  of 
every  land,  and  let  us  cherish  more  and  more,  on  occasions  like 
the  present,  that  noble  sentiment  of  the  greatest  of  American 
statesmen,  ''Union  and  Liberty,  now  and  forever,  one  and  in- 
separable."     [Loud  and  prolonged  cheers.] 


Sv  '••    • 


